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When the Frost Is On 
the ‘Punk'in 

W HEN the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock. 
And you hear the kyouck and gobble of the struttin’ 
turkey-cock. 

And the clackin' of the guineys, and the cluckin’ of the hens, 

And the rooster's hallylooyer as he tiptoes the fence; 

O its then's the times a feller is a-feelin' at his best, 

With the riain' sun to greet him from a night of peaceful rest. 

As he leaves the house, bare-headed, and goes out to feed the stock. 
When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder's in the shock. 

They'8 something kindo' harty-like about the atmosfere 
When the heat of summer's over and the coolin' fall is here — 

Of course we miss the flowers, and the blossoms on the trees, 

And the mumble of the hummin'-birds and buzzin' of the bees; 

But the air's so appetizin', and the landscape through the haze 
Of a crisp and sunny morning of the airly autumn days 
Is a pictur' that no painter has the colorin' to mock — 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder's in the shock. 

Then your apples all is gethered, and the ones a feller keeps 
Is poured around the celler-floor in red and yeller heaps ; 

And your cider-makin's over, and your wimmen-folks is through 
With their mince and apple-butter, and their souse and sausage, too;— 
1 don't know how to tell it-but ef sich a thing could be 
As the Angels wantin' boardin', and they'd call around on me — 

I'd want to 'commodate 'em-all the whole-indurin’ flock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder's in the shock. 


—James Whilcomb Riley. 













Still A Railroad Man 

An Absence of Thirteen Years From the Service Fails to Steal Pleasant Memories of 
the Road From Veteran Engineer 


W E have only to talk with veteran railroad 
men, men who are nearing or have ar¬ 
rived at the end of their years of active 
service and retired to a more quiet life, to learn 
just how well founded is the saying, “ Once a 
railroad men, always a 
railroad man.” Among 
the latter it seems to 
matter not what their 
newer environments are, 
they appear never to 
forget the railroad with 
its thrills and fascina¬ 
tions and the boon com¬ 
panionship of other rail¬ 
road men. They con¬ 
tinue to retain an inter¬ 
est in the affairs of the 
company by which they 
were employed and to 
take pride in whatever 
success it attains. And 
that is not all—they 
still wish to be recog¬ 
nized as railroad men 
and find no company 
quite so agreeable as 
that of those with whom 
they once were asso¬ 
ciated. 

Thirteen years ago— 
or on April 1, 1913, to 
be more exact— William 
Clum of East Park, Car- 
bondale, Pa. a former 
locomotive engineer on the Pennsylvania division, 
bowing to a physical handicap, was compelled to 
terminate a career of forty-one years and three 
months of continuous service in the employ of 
our Company. Cataracts on both eyes were 


carrying him into total blindness. For some time 
he had realized his plight but with that courage 
that characterizes railroad men he went as far 
as he could before giving up. He left the road 
and became a hostler before quitting the service 
altogether. Later, suc¬ 
cessful surgery restored 
his sight, however, and 
today, with the excep¬ 
tion of a rheumatic afflic¬ 
tion, he is well and 
happy. 

His long absence from 
the road has failed to 
Bteal from him the mem¬ 
ory of its many pleasant 
associations. “ Pleasant,” 
it is proper to say for 
he declares, and most 
emphatically too, that 
scarcely could he have 
found greater enjoyment 
in any other work. 
Whatever takes place on 
the road or develops in 
the lives of those with 
whom he was associated 
is of great interest to 
him. He is still a rail¬ 
roadman— a dyed-in-the- 
wool railroad man, if you 
please. And he’s proud 
of it. 

Carbondalo has ever been his home. There he 
was born April 17, 1849, the older of two sons of 
John Clum, a 6awyer and shingle-maker, who 
six years later was killed by the accidental dis¬ 
charge of a gun in the hands of a hunter. The 
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brother, George, lives in Belmont Street, Car- 
bondale. 

As a boy he also learned to make shingles by 
hand, splitting thin slabs from a block with a 
specially designed tool and then working them 
down to the proper thickness with a draw knife. 
Two bunches of shingles, of fifty shingles each, 
were an average day’s work, and shingles then 
sold for two dollars a thousand. Growing 
older, he tried his hand at one job and an¬ 
other including that of tending head on 
“No. 1 ” on the old gravity road and worked at 
irregular intervals for the Delaware, Lacka¬ 
wanna and Western railroad as a locomotive 
fireman and brakeman. In the summer of 
1865 he entered the Lackawanna’s services as 
a, regular brakeman and for three years ran be¬ 
tween Scranton and Hampton Junction and Great 
fiend. Then he became a locomotive fireman on 
a run between Scranton and Pittston with Charlie 
Morrison, who, like himself, in later years en¬ 
tered our employ and now is one of our respected 
veterans on the retired list, living at Oneonta, 
N. Y. They worked together for about a year 
■and, meanwhile, there developed between them a 
•friendship that has continued down to the present. 

Leaving the Lackawanna, he came to The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson in 1871 and fired for "Daddy” 
Slocum on the “ Coal Fives and Sixes ” between 
Carbondale and Oneonta, and later for Fromus 
Dow, Charlie Vandermark, and other engineers 
mention of whose names harks back to that day. 
Nine years later he was promoted to engineer 
and made his first run in pusher service on the 
hill north of Carbondale. 

Asked if he experienced any sensation of an 
unusual nature on that first trip at the throttle 
and he replies, with a smile: “ I felt like a mil¬ 

lion dollars. No, I was not nervous. Dow, in 
particular, had been very good to me. He’d let 
me run the engine a good deal. He would have 
the head man do the firing and many times I ran 
most of the way to Oneonta.” 

Looking back over so many years it is possible 
for a man of his age to touch only the " high 
spots,” and so he telh the following story of his 
career: 

“ When the leaves are off the trees I can look 
from my room up to where I used to tend head 
on the gravity. I went to the steam road when 
it was all single track down through the valley 
and to Jefferson Junction. We put in some 
pretty long hours in those days—eighteen or 
more, sometimes. I’ve come in from one of those 
trips and gone right out again. Our worst 
trouble was in pushing on the hill. Sometimes 
it would take us three or four hours to get as 


far as Forest City, pulling in here and there and 
waiting to let some of Dan Fonda’s trains by. 

“ Our engines were woodburners that carried 
125 pounds of steam; 130 pounds was the high¬ 
est. Many was the time that I had the back of 
my shirt burned full of holes from the cinders 
that drifted back from the stack. The engines 
were all covered with brass and copper, too, and 
we would work every Sunday polishing them and 
getting them ready for the road the next day. The 
‘ 57 ’ was my favorite. She was a six-wheeled con¬ 
nected engine, snappy, and did her work so nicely. 
Those little wheelers of the fifty class certainly 
would hold a train back, when put in back 
motion. I had her for five or six years. 

“ Tom Winn, who just left the road, and John 
(Curly) Gilles, now running a pusher on the 
hill out of Lanesboro, tired for me, and I pulled 
Dave Robbins, as good a man as I ever worked 
with.” 

He has one son, Melvin E., of Jerymn, Pa., but 
since the death of his wife some seven or eight 
years ago, he has lived with his grandson. Mrs. 
Clum was formerly Elizabeth Cardner of Carbon- 
dale and they had been married forty-two years 
at the time of her death. He is a member of 
The Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ Association, 
Sam Dotter’s Lodge, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Division No. 66, and of the Presby¬ 
terian church of Carbondale. 


Fast Freight Movement 

UR part in helping to relieve the plight in 
which the city of Miami, Florida, found 
itself following the recent hurricane that 
swept over that part of the state, consisted of 
the expeditious movement of 500 tons of news¬ 
print paper. The order was placed with a mill 
at Shawinigau Falls, Canada, and was filled and 
loaded in twenty-one cars within forty-eight hours. 
Moving by special train, it was delivered to us 
at Rouses Point at 2:30 a. m., September 24, and 
in turn, we transferred it to the Pennsylvania 
Lines at Buttonwood, Pa., at 9:35 p. m., the same 
day, the time en route on our line being 19 hours 
and 5 minutes or a movement averaging twenty 
miles per hour. 

The total distance from Shawinigan Falls to 
Miami, or 1,936 miles, was covered in six days and 
six hours, including yard and junction delays. 
The Montreal (lazette of Thursday, September 20, 
in speaking of the speed with which this shipment 
was handled, credits The Delaware and Hudson 
with having made the fastest run and places the 
Florida East Coast Line a close second. 
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AN INTERIOR VIEW 


Jl New Dining Car Creation 

Oneonta Shop Mechanics Qboe Us a Diner, the Beauty and Refinement of Which 
Has Won the Admiration of Patrons and Railroad Men Generally 


M ODESTY and refinement, qualities that 
never fail to win the approval of dis¬ 
criminating people, have been admirably 
wrought into the design of Dining Car No. 605, 
recently released from our shops at Oneonta for 
service north of Albany. Heeding, too, a some¬ 
what strong inclination toward colonial lines 
and decorations in home construction and 
furnishing, an atmosphere suggestive of that 
era also has been produced to a remarkable 
degree inside the car. Particular attention like¬ 
wise has been given to problems of sanitation and 
cleanliness, and to riding qualities. These ideas, 
conceived by the Management in response to a 
desire to extend to the traveling public the best 
to be had in the way of dining car service, and 
skilfully worked out by our mechanics, are being 
accorded the enthusiastic approbation of patrons 
generally and the hearty approval of railroad men 
of experience. 

Prior to entering the shop the car was officially 
known as Cafe Car No. 600. It was of modern 
construction with a “ elere-story ” type roof and 
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equipped with steel underframe, six-wheel trucks, 
clasp brakes, and its ends—blind on the passenger 
end and half-blind on the kitchen end—had been 
reinforced with steel as a safety measure. The 
work of transformation, therefore, was confined 
almost entirely to the interior of the car. 

Lines somewhat revolutionary in passenger car 
design, but conforming nevertheless to those of 
several coaches and baggage cars which have been 
designed in our shops in recent months and are 
now in use, have contributed toward producing 
a body of lithe and sleek appearance and some¬ 
what lower than the usual car body. These are 
the result, largely, of a change in roof design, the 
“ elere-story ” deck having given way to an arch¬ 
deck, or turtle-back as many railroad men prefer 
to call it, type, gracefully moulded in one un¬ 
broken piece from letter-board to letter-board. 
In rebuilding the roof, the side framing was re¬ 
inforced with steel angles which connect the 
underframe with the steel side-plates that sup¬ 
port its bridge-like construction which is covered 
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with one-ply chemically treated canvas, and lock 
the superstructure and underframe together. 

It is inside the car, however, that the most 
striking change has been effected. Where ma¬ 
hogany trim once predominated, trim of colonial 
design and of old ivory eggshell finish enamel 
has taken its place giving the car a brighter and, 
through its immediate suggestion of greater 
cleanliness than that usually to be had, a more 
inviting appearance. The only deviation from this 
scheme is to be found in the mahogany finish of 
the window sash, stops, sills, steam pipe guards 
and the tables and chairs. All trimmings, in¬ 
cluding twelve double-bracket side-wall lamps, six 
combination ventilator register center lamps, and 
six Safety ceiling fans with rotating air deflectors, 
are of colonial design, also, and finished in silver 
to harmonize with the prevailing ivory tone. 

Every arrangement, every appointment in fact, 
speaks for comfort and convenience. Good ven¬ 
tilation has been sought and obtained through a 
most ingeniously devised system that is practical¬ 
ly invisible to the untrained eye. It consists of 
six Utility ventilators that were designed es¬ 
pecially for our Company. Leading from the din¬ 
ing room, they operate through the combination 
lamps and ventilator registers, and air ducts lying 
between the roof and ceiling. The five Safety ceil¬ 
ing fans with rotating air deflectors meanwhile 
solve the problem of controlling the direction, 
velocity and distribution of the air in the car and 
provide for its proper circulation without creating 
a draught. The kitchen and pantry are equipped 
with three vertical exhaust fans which work in 
combination with Utility ventilators. 

A quarter-inch composition of cork and rubber 
moulded in four-inch diamond squares, alternating 
in color between squares of ivory and of solid 
blue, with a border also of blue, covers the floor. 
Not only does this covering harmonize with the 


general color scheme and constitute one of the 
sanitary features of the car, but serves, also, to 
eliminate much of the noise that is common to 
such places. 

The dining room is thirty-six feet, six*nches in 
length by eight feet, ten inches in width and will 
accommodate forty people, two each at four 
tables and four each at eight tables. Windsor 
chairs, with and without arms, and corner settle 
seats having loose homespun covered cushions, 
the latter being an unique departure in dining 
car furnishings in this country at least, are in 
direct keeping, also, with the prevailing colonial 
atmosphere. 

One of the outstanding decorative features is 
that of ten nine-inch fancy plates imported from 
England, which are mounted equidistant between 
the tables, in the panels above the windows. Each 
plate presents an individual study attractively 
sketched in blue and white, and the set tells a 
most interesting story of the pioneer days in 
Albany, N. Y., and vicinity, as follows: “ Old 

Capitol, Albany, 1806-1883,” “ Fort Frederick, 
State Street, Albany, 1765,” “ Alarket Street (now 
Broadway), Albany, 1S05,” “First Van Rensse¬ 
laer Alanor House, Albany, 1660-1899,” “Vander- 
heyden Palace, Albany, 172,5-1805,” “North Pearl 
Street and North Dutch Church, Albany, 1805,” 
“ Residence of Afajor General Philip Schuyler, 
Albany, Erected 1760,” “Albany from Van Rens¬ 
selaer Island,” “ St. Peter’s Church, Corner State 
and Chapel Streets, Albany, 1800,” and “ Fort 
Cralo—Van Rensselaer House, Greenbush, 1640.” 

Fiench grey enamel predominates in the kitchen 
and pantry, while the tables in these compart¬ 
ments have been covered with non-corrosive 
monel metal. One of the latest type steam tables 
with separate cup warmer, has been installed, as 
has a novel drawer service refrigerator for the 
(Concluded on Page 14) 
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d^Tr. Railroad Capital 

though Often Ill-Spoken of, the Author of This Article Tells Us fust What This 
“ Person ” Means to Us 

Bu SAMUEL O. DUNN, Editor Hallway Jhc. 


T HERE is a story of Charles Lamb, the fa¬ 
mous English writer, that he remarked 
one day that he disliked a certain man. 
The person to whom he made the remark replied 
he was not aware that Mr. Lamb knew the man 
referred to. “ I don’t know him ” said Lamb, 
“ and I don’t want to, because if I did I probably 
could not dislike him so much.” 

The purpose of this article is to introduce to 
railway employes a person they have often heard 
ill-spoken of, but who, it is believed, they would 
like if they knew him. This is Mr. Railroad 
Capital. The Capital family is a large one. It 
is engaged in every industry in the country. It 
is sometimes charged with being unfriendly and 
unfair to those who work for wages. It may be 
that Mr. Railroad Capital’s natural disposition 
would be to deal unfairly with railway employes, 
but it is believed that facts regarding develop¬ 
ments that have occurred on our railroads during 
the last twenty years can be presented which 
show that, whether intentionally or unintention¬ 
ally, he has been a good friend to railroad em¬ 
ployes—that he has enabled the employes to get 
better wages and living conditions than would 
have been possible if he had not been working 
so energetically on the railroad with them. 

It is conceded throughout the world that the 
wage earners of this country generally are now 
receiving higher real wages—in other words, 
wages with which they can buy more of the 
necessities, comforts and luxuries of life—than 
those of any other country. A mission from 
the British labor unions recently came over here 
to find out and report why this is true. ,T. T. 
Kay, an iron moulder and a member of the In¬ 
ternational Union of Foundry Workers, said in 
his report: “I was continually being informed 
that no machine was considered the ‘ last word.’ 
Experiments were continually being made. Work¬ 
men of all classes were encouraged to make sug¬ 
gestions for improvement; so the machines I saw 
at work will be ruthlessly scrapped if something 
better is found. The feeling between employers 
and employes appeared excellent—a feeling of 
confidence in each other which is sadly lacking 


in the old' country. Alexander Browning, a 
blacksmith and a member of the Associated 
Blacksmiths’ Forge & Smith Workers’ Associa¬ 
tion, recommended that British employers and 
employes “ scrap their old systems and adopt 
modern methods,” and then added: “Our po¬ 
sition compares most favorably with what we 
have seen in the United States.” 

The wages being paid on American railroads 
are as much higher than those of British and 
other European railways as the wages paid in 
other industries in this country are than those 
paid in the corresponding industries in Europe. 
Let us consider some developments that have 
occurred on our railroads which help to explain 
why it has become possible for them to pay 
wages that are so much higher than those paid 
abroad. 

Twenty years ago, in 1906, the average wage 
received by each railway employe in the United 
States for his year’s work was $502. Of course, 
some employes received more than this and som«* 
less, but this was the average for all of them. 
The average wage for all of them in 1925 was 
$1,639, an increase of about 175 per cent. Now, 
of course, these figures standing alone exaggerate 
the increase in real wages that occurred. There 
also occurred in the meantime large increases 
in commodity prices and the cost of living; and 
each dollar of money wages will now huy much 
less than twenty years ago. But, making due 
allowance for the increases in prices, it would 
appear that the present average wage of Ameri¬ 
can railway employes will buy at least 55 per 
cent more of the necessities, comforts and lux¬ 
uries of life than could be bought with their 
average wage in 1906. Furthermore, the length 
of the working day has been reduced, and as a 
result most railway employes get their yearly pay 
for w’orking at least 20 to 25 per cent less hours 
annually than was done by them for the pay 
received twenty years ago. 

Has railway capital hindered or helped em¬ 
ployes to get this increase in their average an¬ 
nual income? Has it been an enemy of the 
(Continued on Page IS) 
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Sum up at night what thou hast done by 
day. 

And in the morning what thou hast to do. 
Dress and undress thy soul. 

—George Herbert. 


We Are All Employes 

A NEW order is issued and forthwith it is 
boo-hooed here and there. Either mis¬ 
understood or not understood at all, it 
is summarily condemned along with its maker. 
Whether it comes from a chief clerk, a foreman, 
the head of a department, or some other person 
higher up in the organization, it is quite apt to 
receive the reception generally accorded such 
edicts. The passion of suspicion and distrust 
must have its fling. It knows no other course. 

Whether “ buck private,” chief clerk, foreman, 
head of a department, or president, we are all 
similarly related to the Management in that each 
and every one holds the status of an employe. 
We are all employes in one sense or another. 
Really, it should not be difficult to understand 
that the higher a person advances in any organi¬ 
zation the better able he iB to see and appreciate 
its needs. There must be a specified time and 
some approved manner for performing all work 
else only confusion would prevail and the results 
sought never would be attained. Orders must 
necessarily be issued and enforced; employes, 
therefore, are held responsible for their issuance 
and enforcement. Surely, there can be no better 
way for determining the fitness or unfitness of 
an order than to give it a trial. To guess that 
it will not work assures us nothing. 

It may be that there was a time when trusts, 
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such as employes place in their employers, were 
violated, but that time has passed. A better 
understanding has been reached. Management no 
longer stoops to trick those who serve it, neither 
may it hide that which may be pointed, to as a 
secret. State and federal laws have made all 
business an open book. 

There are those, however, who prefer to an¬ 
tagonize management rather than cooperate with 
it. And there are those, also, who, either ad¬ 
miring the nerve of these antagonists or as a 
result of ignorance, willingly follow their lead. 
They are not teamworkers and surely never can 
realize the benefits of teamwork. They are the 
defective cogs in the machine; they keep it from 
functioning smoothly. As a consequence it can¬ 
not produce as well as it should, neither do they 
prosper as they should. When they learn to see 
through their own eyes, form their own convic¬ 
tions and act upon their own initiative, then 
their day of better prosperity will have arrived. 

We are all employes in the sense of our re¬ 
lationship to the Management, and we prosper 
as it prospers. By working together, and elim¬ 
inating the antagonist, its aims, and, quite 
properly, our aims will be the quicker realized. 


Call Halt On Taxes 

11E earnings of one of every four miles of 
railroad in this country are eaten up by 
taxes. This imposes an iniquitous burden 
on business, upon every family in the land. A 
cut of $2,000,000 a year in national government 
expenditures has been more than offset by a still 
larger increase in State and local Government 
expenditures and taxes. President Coolidge has 
done his part. It is now for Governors of States 
and heads of municipalities to do theirs. Nor 
are the rest of us without responsibility. Al¬ 
though our farmers have been the loudest pro¬ 
testers against tax levies, it is not on record that 
they moved a finger to check the local and State 
expenditures which made increased taxes neces¬ 
sary. The time has come to call a halt. It is 
not in the nature of things that prosperity will 
always stay with us. The higher taxes mount, 
the harder will our tax burdens become when 
depression overtakes us. The time to prepare 
for poor times is during good times. Let us cur¬ 
tail public expenditures before the load becomes 
unbearable.— Forbes. 


Judge—"Are you sure he was drunk?” 

Minion of the Law—"Well, his wife said he 
brought home a man-hole cover and tried to play 
it on the phonograph.”— Parrakeet. 
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Competitive Conditions In Chicago 

In This Article, We Are Given A Graphic Idea of What Our Freight Solicitors Are 
Daily Encountering In Their Work in the “ Windy City ” 

3u l A. FLANDERS, Jr., General Agent* 


T HE best mental picture I can give you of 
the vastness of the trackage in the Chicago 
district is this: The Illinois Central’s 
trackage, exclusive of their recently acquired 
properties extending from Chicago to New Or¬ 
leans and Chicago to Omaha, is about 6,200 miles. 
You can intertwine the Illinois Central railroad 
within the switching district of Chicago and still 
have enough room left for a little more track. 
There are about 4,000 industries within the dis¬ 
trict served by private sidings. 

The territory under the jurisdiction of your 
Chicago agency extends from South Bend, In¬ 
diana, west and northwest to the Pacific Coast 
states and northwestern Canadian provinces; 
south on that coast to include California, and 
thence east to the Illinois-Indiana line, excluding 
the States of Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Arkan¬ 
sas and Missouri. 

The most important part of the territory, is 
that which is known technically as the Chicago 
Switching District—that sub-division of the ter¬ 
ritory to which I will confine myself on the sub¬ 
ject, “ Competitive Conditions.” The territory 
is pronounced by traffic experts to be the most 
highly competitive territory, from a solicitation 
standpoint, in the United States. The district 
covers approximately 360 square miles—is the 
center for thirty-eight railroads, including 
twenty-three trunk lines—with about 6,200 miles 
of main line, switching and industrial track— 
four electric lines handling freight traffic and five 
belt railways with 1,400 miles of track. 

There are about 4,000 industries within the 
district served by private sidings, and the daily 
movement of outbound package cars, including 
trap cars, is from 2,500 to 3,000. 

The Chicago Tunnel Company—electrically 
operating fifty-five miles of track under the city 
proper through four conveniently located receiv¬ 
ing stations—connects factories, warehouses, and 
wholesale and retail stores with the central 
freight stations, thereby eliminating trucking, 
time and expense. The district has 101 miles of 
waterfront, one-half of which is equipped with 
dock and rail facilities, with fifteen steamship 


lines serving the port, in addition to a large 
tramp tonnage operating in the grain t flour and 
feed trade from Lakes Michigan and Superior to 
various eastern United States and Canadian 
ports. 

The leading industries in the district are: 
iron and steel manufacturing, slaughtering and 
meat packing; printing and publishing; clothing; 
car building, and foundry and machine produc¬ 
tion. According to the last available figures, 
there are about 13,000 separate and distinct in¬ 
dustrial establishments within the switching 
limits. This district also leads all others in the 
United States in the manufacture of agricultural 
implements; telephone equipment; export pro¬ 
ducts; miscellaneous manufacturing, and in the 
sale and distribution of mail order merchandise. 

From a tariff standpoint, the entire district is 
governed rather uniquel)', namely, by the so- 
called Lowry agreement, or working arrange¬ 
ments, which cover all terminal charges, rules 
and regulations. In simple language, such rules 
and regulations permit of the free interchange 
between all carriers, without additional charge, 
on all road haul traffic originating without the 
district or outbound from the district, on earn¬ 
ings of three cents per hundred or higher, or 
nineteen dollars per car or over; as an example, 
our agent at Poultney waybills a car of slate 
granules to Lagrange, Illinois, via the Rutland 
and Wabash railways for Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy delivery. The final destination, while 
several miles removed from the belt or direct 
interchange points, is still within the switching 
limits; therefore, the industry enjoys the benefits 
of the flat Poultney to Chicago rate. Analyzed 
in detail, the tariff preserves and maintains in¬ 
dividual carrier competition, but prohibits ruin¬ 
ous competition. In connection with this tariff 
may I bring forcefully to your attention that, 
with very few exceptions, other than where joint 
agreements exist, this arrangement never in¬ 
cludes the reciprocal use of team tracks. While 
this restriction occasionally acts to our disad¬ 
vantage, still it is a most fair and equitable rule 
and is religiously enforced. 
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With these few statistics, which I hope have 
been of some interest, may I acquaint you some¬ 
what with the duties, trials and tribulations, 
successes or failures, of your solicitors in this 
competitive field. Your agency has a personnel 
of four—a general agent, a commercial agent, a 
traveling freight agent and a combination chief 
clerk and stenographer, with the first three at 
all times actively engaged in the solicitation of 
freight and passenger traffic. Your Agent is re¬ 
quired to do considerable traveling, in addition 
to his general supervision, office duties and gen¬ 
eral solicitation within the district. The Com¬ 
mercial Agent is next in charge and his duties 
are confined strictly to solicitation in the dis¬ 
trict, with the Traveling Freight Agent concen¬ 
trating his entire efforts in the outside territory, 
visiting each shipper and city as often as pos¬ 
sible. 

In addition to our regular office detail, we 
maintain what is known as a service bureau; 
that is, a complete set of passings, a complete 
set of tariffs, tracing information, and other 
memoranda for use of the shipping public. 
Through this bureau, we issue automatic postal 
card information to carload shippers and spread 
passenger information. In maintaining this bu¬ 
reau, we are very ably supported by the office 
of the Superintendent of Transportation, by our 
Junction Agents and by the Traffic department. 

Competing with this organization and staff in 
the Chicago district proper are seventy active 
freight solicitors, constantly working against us 
in the solicitation of east and westbound traffic. 
This figure does not include traffic executives or 
supervisory officials. Our strongest competitors 
are the New York Central Lines, the Canadian 
National Railways, the Canadian Pacific, the 
Rutland, the Baltimore and Ohio and the New 
Haven System, and have been named in accord¬ 
ance with their importance as obstacles in our 
solicitation. 

Other competitors are warehouse solicitors, 
bank solicitors, Belt Railway solicitors, and 
steamboat solicitors too numerous to mention, 
the latter all centering their efforts on export 
and import traffic through miscellaneous ports, 
which I can assure you is seldom in our interest, 
because of the general reluctance of exporters 
and importers to use the Port of Boston. I have 
already mentioned the operation of five belt lines 
encircling the district. To explain further, the 
Elgin, Joliet and Eastern, or what is known as 
the Chicago Outer Belt, is owned by the Steel 
Corporation and extends from Porter and Gary, 
Indiana, on the east, to Waukegan, Illinois, on 
the north. This belt not only serves the impor- 

ten 


tant operations in the Calumet district but on 
the North Shore as well, in addition to which 
it performs a regular switching interchange be¬ 
tween all eastern and western carriers. Their 
service is regular and dependable and their 
talking point is that they keep their traffic out¬ 
side the inner circles of congestion. They main¬ 
tain an efficient traffic organization, have off-line 
offices in the principal cities and play a strictly 
neutral soliciting game, very fortunately for us, 
because our grain and flour shippers use this 
belt to quite an extent during the close of lake 
navigation. 

The next belt line is the Indiana Harbor Belt 
Railway—owned, I am given to understand, joint¬ 
ly by the New York Central, the Chicago and 
Northwestern and the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul railroads, but absolutely dominated by 
the New York Central railroad and officially 
swarming with New York Central men. This 
belt taps the independent steel manufacturing 
districts of Indiana Harbor, the refining territory 
and also extends in a circle around the district, 
with grain elevators and industries served by its 
rails. The Indiana Harbor Belt also has one of 
the largest icing stations in the country, which 
naturally attracts the perishable shipper. 

As the arc diminishes, we come to the Belt 
Railway of Chicago, and one which serves in¬ 
dustries within the inner circle. This belt is 
owned jointly by carriers disposed to be friendly 
to us and our solicitation along its rails is very 
satisfactory. This belt also maintains commer¬ 
cial offices in some of the larger cities and co¬ 
operates with us at every opportunity. 

The last, but not in any way the least, is the 
Chicago Junction Railway t which until about two 
years ago was operated independently, but now 
is leased and operated by the New York Central 
Lines. The acquisition of this railroad by the 
New York Central was bitterly contested by other 
Chicago carriers before the Commission, but to 
no avail. It serves what is known as the stock 
yards district, the central manufacturing district, 
the wool and cold storage districts and has a 
wealth of industry on its rails. The larger pack¬ 
ers and other influential shippers located on these 
tracks still continue to stipulate their own rout¬ 
ing but it is another story as regards the smaller 
packers and lesser shippers. 


» This talk was delivered at the last annual meet¬ 
ing of The Delaware and Hudson Freight and Ticket 
Agents' Association. 

(To be concluded In Next Issue.) 
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thanksgiving T)ay ‘Proclamation 

By the President of the United States of America. 

A FBOCLAMATION : 

As a nation and as individuals we have passed another twelve months in the favor 
of the Almighty. He has smiled upon our fields and they have brought forth plenti¬ 
fully; business has prospered; industries have flourished, and labor has been well em¬ 
ployed. While sections of our country have been visited by disaster, we have been 
spared any great national calamity or pestilential visitation. We are blessed among 
the nations of the earth. 

Our moral and spiritual life has kept measure with our material prosperity. We 
are not unmindful of the gratitude we owe to God for His watchful care which has 
pointed out to us the ways of peace and happiness; we should not fail in our acknowledg¬ 
ment of the Divine favor which has bestowed upon us so many blessings. Neither 
should we be forgetful of those among us who, through stress of circumstances, are 
less fortunately placed, but by deeds of charity make our acknowledgment more ac¬ 
ceptable in His sight. 

Wherefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States, do hereby set apart 
Thursday, the 25th day of November, next, as a day of general thanksgiving and prayer 
and I recommend that on that day the people shall cease from their daily work, and 
in their homes or in their accustomed places of worship, devoutly give thanks to the 
Almighty for the many and great blessings they have received, and seek) His guidance 
that through good deeds and brotherly love they may deserve a continuance of His 
favor. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused to be affixed the great 
seal of the United States. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 30th day of October, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and twenty-Bix, and of the independence of the United 
States, the one hundred and fifty-first. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

By the President: 

JOSEPH C. GREW, 

Acting Secretary of State. 



Ruptures May Be Prevented 


O NCE again is the value of periodic health 
examinations established. In a radio talk 
through Station WGY, recently. Dr. Albert 
Pfeiffer, director of the Division of Social Hy¬ 
giene of the New York State Department of 
Health, declared that “ many, if not all, ruptures, 
or hernias as they are known in scientific circles ( 
could be prevented by periodic health examina¬ 
tions resulting in the discovery of predisposing 
factors.” Realizing that ruptures constitute one 


of our common injuries, the knowledge that such 
an affliction may be avoided through the simple 
expedient of a physical examination is of untold 
value to men and women in all walks of life. 

In the Navy ruptures develop more frequently 
than do sprains, fractures, dislocations, bruises 
or burns and as there is no particular factor in 
modern navy life to account for this they are 
probably just as common in civil life. Their 
causes are predisposing and exciting. In the 
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great majority of instances there has been a 
tendency or predisposition existing from birth, 
due to an incomplete development in the vicinity 
of one of many openings in the body. Five per 
cent of all infants have a rupture or hernia from 
birth as do dogs, horses and some other animals, 
although they do not persist beyond infancy. 

It requires but an abnormal increase in pres¬ 
sure against a vulnerable area of the body, such 
as that resulting from heavy lifting, straining 
or other strenuous exertion, to cause a bulging 
through a potential opening. Males are three 
times as liable to rupture as are females, and 
from the standpoint of efficiency a man with a 
rupture is only about 25 per cent efficient unless 
operated upon for a repair or cure. 

The gravest danger of a rupture, according to 
Dr. Pfeiffer, is that it may become strangulated. 
When this occurs an emergency operation must be 
performed immediately and the need for calling 
a reputable physician is imperative. Quacks are 
of no avail at such a critical moment. “ Keep 
away from so-called specialists who adveitise 
that they cure hernias by a bloodless operation 
or by belts, supports, braces, plates or other ap¬ 
pliances,’’ he warns, declaring that these appli¬ 
ances are costly and often worthless. 

Going back into early history it is found that 
Celsus, a Roman patrician of the first century, 
A. D., defined hernia or rupture as “the pro¬ 
trusion of a loop or knuckle of an organ or tissue 
through an abnormal opening.” This definition 
stands today. The popular impression conveyed 
by the term, “ rupture,” is that of some “ sudden 
giving away—a break in some part of the body; 
in fact, an emergency of great importance.” This 
impression is welcomed by quack physicians. 
Fakers from earliest times have capitalized this 
popular superstition, and prior to modern sur¬ 
gery the ruptured were wholly at the mercy of 
the strolling mountebank or common faker. 

Gilbert White, in 1789, described the folk be¬ 
lief in sympathetic magic which consisted of 
passing a child with hernia through a cleft in 
an ash tree, and as late as 1895 such trees were 
described as existing in certain parts of England 
and in this country. This treatment, declares 
Dr. Pfeiffer, is about as useless as that of tiiose 
modern charlatans whose blatant advertisements 
speak loudly of their successes in curing rupture 
without operation or trusses. 

Prevention is better than cure. The moral, 
therefore, would appear to be: “Take time by 
the forelock; beat the rupture before it beats 
you; submit to periodic physical examinations.” 


j4nnual Qel-Together Party 

HURSDAY ; November 18, is the date. The 
Casino, Congress Park, Saratoga Springs, 
is the place. And the time is any time 
during the afternoon and evening. These are the 
most important things to remember in connection 
with the forthcoming Seventh “ Get-Together ” 
Meeting of Saratoga Division Officers and Em¬ 
ployes, presuming, of course, that you have pro¬ 
cured one of the four hundred reservations avail¬ 
able. The event needs no boosting as its repu¬ 
tation for providing a good time long since was 
favorably established. 

Music by Howland’s orchestra and cards— 
bridge, five hundred and euchre—for which suit¬ 
able prizes will be awarded the winners, will 
feature the afternoon entertainment. At 7 p. m., 
dinner will be served and from 9 p. m. until 1 
a. m., there will be dancing. Tickets up to 400 
may be procured at two dollars each from the 
committee the members of which are M. Jen,sen, 
E. Mitchell, F. Kelley, J. D. Curtis, F. Bar- 
ney, F. J. Forster, L. G. Nichols, W. H. Hyde, 
C. M. Acker, S. H. Mosier, Charles Sickles, 
J. A. Doherty, V. C. Winney, A. D. Wagab, J. 
M. Burke, E. Long, G. H. Bonville, H. G. 
Stevens and W. H. MoInall. C. H. Ivemp, di¬ 
vision agent, is the chairman, and C. W. An¬ 
thony, secretary-treasurer. 

The regular train service on the division will 
be found most convenient. Those coming from 
the north can use Trains Nos. 2, 4 or 6, return¬ 
ing on Train No. 7, and those from points south 
can use Trains Nos. 3, 5, and 45 and return on 
Train No. 8. 

There is a courtesy of the heart; it is allied to 
love. From it springs the purest courtesy in the 
outward behavior.—G oethe. 

Teacher (talking on the wickedness of stealing) 
—" Now, if I were to put my hand in some one's 
pocket and take money, what would I be?” I.ittle 
boy—“ Please, Miss, you’d be his wife.”— Boston 
Transcript. 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 

OCTOBER, 1926 


Death benefit! - 

Health benefits - 
Accident benefit! - 
Accidental Death and Diimemberment 
benefit! - 

Total and Permanent Disability benefit! 

$11,750 

5.599 

662 

None 

416 

Total benefit! - 

$18,427 
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£KCr. Railroad Capital 

(Continued from Page 7> 


employes or a friend and helper? In 1906 the 
number of tons of freight carried one mile by 
the railways per man employed by them was 
142,000 while in 1925 itsvas 234,000, an increase 
of 64 per cent. In 1906 the number of passengeis 
carried one mile by the railways per man em¬ 
ployed was 17,000, and in 1925 it was 20,000, an 
increase of almost 18 per cent. The carriage of a 
passenger one mile is commonly assumed to be 
equivalent to the transportation of three tons 
one mile, and passenger miles and tons miles, 
when added together in these proportions, are 
called “ traffic units.” When we combine the 
foregoing figures in this way we And that the 
number of traffic units handled by the railways 
per man employed in 1906 was 64,000, and in 
1925 it was 98,000, an increase of 53 per cent. 
In other words, the increase in the wages of rail¬ 
way employes, measured by their purchasing 
power, and the increase in the amount of traffic 
handled by the railways '*• employe, were r la- 
tively almost exactly the same. 

What made it possible for the railways and 
their employes to handle such a large increased 
traffic per man employed, although the working 
hours of employes were reduced? Was it not 
mainly the increase in the capacity of the rail¬ 
road physical plant per man employed? One 
measure of the capacity of the railroad plant is 
total tractive power of locomotives. In 1906 they 
had 840 pounds of locomotive tractive power per 
man employed, while in 1925 this had increased 
to 1,474 pounds, or more than 75 per cent. In 
1906 the total capacity of freight cars per man 
employed was thirty-nine tons, and in 1925 it 
was sixty tons, an increase of 54 per cent. 

Now, who made possible this increase in the 
capacity of the railroad plant? Old Man Rail¬ 
road Capital did it. In 1916 the investment in 
railroad property per employe was $8,164, while 
in 1925 it was $12,516, an increase of 56 per cent. 

There is a remarkably close correspondence 
between these figures. The average increases per 
men employed were: In total capital invested in 
the railway plant, 55 per cent; in freight car ca¬ 
pacity, 54 per cent; in locomotive tractive power, 
75 per cent; in freight and passenger transporta¬ 
tion service rendered, 53 per cent; and in the 
purchasing power of wages paid each employe, 
55 per cent. Certainly it is more than a mere 
coincidence that almost all these increases were 
in almost exactly the same proportion. 

The figures given tell the story of what has 


been occurring in American industry in general 
and in the railroad industry in particular during 
the last twenty years. A man with a wheel¬ 
barrow can move a certain amount of freight, 
but no matter how strong, energetic and intelli¬ 
gent he may be, he cannot move much freight, 
or move it very far in a day. A man with a 
wagon and a team of horses can move more 
freight than one with a wheelbarrow, but no 
matter how strong, energetic and intelligent he 
may be, he cannot move very much freight nor 
move it very far in a day. Place at his disposal 
a big motor truck with a powerful engine and he 
will be able to move a great deal more freight 
and move it much farther in a day than with 
either a wheelbarrow or horses and a wagon. 

Now, what capital has done on the railroads 
has been to place at the service of their officers 
and employes larger and more powerful locomo¬ 
tives, larger freight cars, longer trains, more 
trackage, larger terminals, more block signal* 
and all the other facilities required to increase 
the capacity of the railroads in proportion to the 
number of men employed and to thereby make it 
possible largely to increase their output of ton 
miles and passenger miles per man. It is owing 
to this increase in average output per employe, 
which has resulted from the increase in the in¬ 
vested capital per employe, that it has been pos¬ 
sible for the railways and other industries to in¬ 
crease money wages much more than prices, 
freight rates, etc., thereby increasing the pur¬ 
chasing power of the wages paid. The produc¬ 
tion of American industry per employe is greater 
than that of the industries of other countries. 
This is the real reason why wages, measured by 
I heir purchasing power, can be and are higher 
in this than in other countries. 

Now this brings us to a feature of the railroad 
situation which it is of the greatest importance 
that railroad employes should consider. Capital 
is like men in one vital respect. It will not go 
to work for anybody unless it is reasonably sure 
that it will get as much pay as it could get from 
somebody else. The Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission, after studying the question, has decided 
that an adequate amount of new capital cannot 
reasonably be expected to accept employment in 
the railroad industry unless it can count upon 
being paid an average of 5% per cent annually. 
The figures I have given in the foregoing seem 
to demonstrate certain things. 

First, in the long run, increases in the real 
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wages of labor—wages measured by their pur¬ 
chasing power—depend upon and go closely hand 
in hand with increases in the output of the rail¬ 
road industry per man employed. 

Second, increases in the output per man em¬ 
ployed depend upon increases in the capacity of 
the railroad plant per man employed. 

Third, increases in the capacity of the plant 
per man employed depend upon increases in the 
capital invested in the plant per man employed. 

If these are the facts, and the figures above 
given clearly indicate that they are, in the long 
run, real increases in railway wages depend 
mainly upon increases in the capital invested in 
the railroads. If then, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is right in saying that the railways 
need to earn an average of 5% per cent annually 
in order to raise and invest adequate amounts of 
capital, it necessarily follows that it is to the 
interest of railway employes to help the railways 
get a policy of regulation under which they will 
be enabled to earn this much return on the capi¬ 
tal invested in them. 

It is often said there is no real conflict between 
the interest of labor and capital. This is not 
always true. Capital may seek to make un¬ 
reasonably large profits by paying wages that are 
too low, or labor may seem to get unreasonaoly 
high wages at the cost of an inadequate return 
to capital. In such cases there are conflicts be¬ 
tween their temporary interests at least. Prob¬ 
ably, however, there is no conflict between the 
permanent real interests of capital and labor in 
the railroad business. The profits earned by the 
railways as a whole and by each large group of 
them are regulated and limited by the govern¬ 
ment. Therefore, they cannot make excessive 
profits at the cost of labor. It is to the interest 
of the employes for the railroads to earn at least 
the average return of 5.75 per cent which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission says they need, 
because unless they do earn this they will not be 
able in the long run to raise adequate capital, 
and the experience of the last tioenty years indi¬ 
cates that whatever interferes with the railways 
earning a fair return on their capital will also 
interfere with advances in the real wages of their 
employes. 


A Neva Dining Car Creation 
(Continued from Page 6) 

proper and sanitary storage of ice cream. All 
refrigerators have been grouped to facilitate icing, 
and a side door makes it possible to stock the 
car without causing the employes to pass through 
the corridor. A standard six-foot, six-inch dining 


car range, with two-foot broiler, and the neces¬ 
sary cupboards, complete the furnishings. Of 
particular significance is the manner in which the 
arrangement of these compartments has been 
effected, first thought having been given to the 
necessity of making every nook and corner dirt 
proof and easily accessible for cleaning. 

The riding qualities of the car, upon which few 
patrons fail to comment most favorably, have 
been obtained from a scientific arrangement of 
four 3fi-inch elliptic springs on each truck, while 
four helical springs on each truck handle the 
greater part of the load. 

The mechanical work was carried out under the 
direct supervision of A. G. Ditmore, divisional 
car foreman on the Susquehanna division, who at 
all times had recourse to the advice to be had 
from the Master Car Builder’s office in Albany, 
with the assistance of Frank Clark, coach shop 
foreman; A. E. Luther, foreman painter, and J. 
J. Hurley, foreman upholsterer. 


thanksgiving 

T HANKSGIVING I” clicked the train-wheels 
as they flew along the way; 

“ Thanksgiving! ” shrieked the whistle In a 
voice uncommonly gay; 

And I was at the throttle and I had ’er open wide, 
’Cause Thanksgiving was a-waltin’ at the finish of 
the ride. 


And I sort o’ fell to thinkln’, as the miles kept slip¬ 
ping by, 

That Thanksgiving Day had been begun for just 
such folks as I, 

Who eat and sleep and talk and work the livelong 
time we’re here— 

We need to stop and think about our blessings, 
once a year. 

I haven’t got much worldly goods, but what I have 
Is mine; 

I’ve friends and home, wife and kids—they’re 
mighty good and fine. 

I’ve got a place here in this world; I’ve got a work 
to do—■ 

Why, I’ve a hundred blessings, and you bet I know 
it, tool 

And as I thought of all the things I should be 
thankful for, 

I busted out a-slngln’ like I’d never sung before. 

And Thomas, who was firin’—he's a Jolly sort of 
lad— 

Thought I'd gone completely crazy, but I only juBt 
was glad. 


I pulled up at the station with a bit of time to 
spare, 

And left ’’ Old Lady,” panting, to somebody else’s 
care. 

I’d made the run In record time, and couldn't wait, 
cause—say! 

What’s sweeter than a fam’ly on good old Thanks¬ 
giving Day? 

—Wihla Hutson, In The D. T. <t l. Railroad News. 


Achievement of whatever kind is the crown of 
effort, the diadem of thought. By the aid of self- 
control, resolution, purity, righteousness, and 
well-directed thought a man ascendsj by the aid 
of animality, indolence, impurity, corruption, and 
confusion of thought a man descends. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


j4 Railroad Pioneer Passes 

The name of William Hood, 
who died last week at the age 
of 80, will have an important 
place in the history of Ameri¬ 
can railroads and the building 
of the West. He was at work 
on the Central Pacific before 
the first unit of that line had 
been completed, and during his 
long association with the South¬ 
ern Pacific he saw the system 
grow from a mileage of 90 to 
7,000. He will be remembered 
best as the originator of the 
famous cut-off across Great 
Salt Lake. When this -was 
built it was considered by many 
as an unnecessarily expensive 
piece of construction, but rail¬ 
road men everywhere have since 
adopted the principle that gov¬ 
erned the noted engineer in 
planning It—that it is cheaper 
In the end to build lines as 
straight and with as low grades 
as possible, thus increasing the 
loads that they may carry.— 
Youngstown (O.) Vindicator. 


Lowest Cos Transportation 

The people of the United 
States today enjoy the lowest 
cost of transportation in the 
World. The Increased cost of 
railroad labor, materials and 
taxes in the last decade has 
been met to some extent by 
withholding from the owners of 
the railroads a fair return upon 
their Investment, but more 
largely by increased efficiency 
and economies In operation and 
to a very small extent by in¬ 
creased transportation rates. 
The railroads cannot prosper 
under such conditions and even¬ 
tually the transportation rates 
must be sufficient to return to 
the carriers a reasonable profit 
over and above the actual cost 
of the service performed. 


Jl New Veterans' Association 

Veteran employes of the 
Louisville & Nashville, who 
have been in the service twenty- 
five years, met at Louisville, 
Ky., on September 18, and 
formed a Veterans’ club, an out¬ 
growth of several divisional 
clubs that have been function¬ 
ing for some time past. Cap¬ 
tain J. D. Keen Is the president 
of the system club; R. C. Gorey, 
Sr., senior vice-president; J. L. 
Stark, secretary; and P. P. 
Doll treasurer. 


‘Che ‘ ‘Royal Roumanian 

The "Royal Roumanian," the 
special train now being used by 
Queen Marie of Roumania, was 
made ready by the Baltimore & 
Ohio. It consists of ten cars. 
Including three Pullman sleep¬ 
ing cars and the business cars 
of Daniel Willard, president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, and How¬ 
ard Elliott, chairman of the 
Northern Pacific. The trans¬ 
continental trip will take six 
weeks and, according to infor¬ 
mation given out at the office 
of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington, the 
train is being handled over each 
road in the route for the sum 
of one dollar, or an estimated 
cost of $28. Failure of the 
Southern Pacific to Join in this 
courtesy cuts California cities 
out of the tour. The Queen’s 
party includes ttventy persons. 


Safest Aboard Trains 

A passenger aboard a train 
on a representative American 
railroad could travel a distance 
equal to 19,001 times around 
the earth at its equator before 
meeting death in a train wreck. 
This, of course, is based on 
averages. But his train would 
kill or maim many scores of 
persons at grade crossings, 
chiefly due to their own care¬ 
lessness. The death toll in 
grade crossings in the United 
States in five recent years 
amounted to 9,242 persons. If 
we value life or appreciated the 
economic loss in its waste, we 
could easily stop this slaughter. 
—Rochester Journal. 


yldopt New Chime IVhistle 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, after a series of 
tests, is installing on its engines 
a new chime whistle which, ac¬ 
cording to its designer, L. K. 
Slllcox, is as “ soft as the wood¬ 
winds of a symphony orchestra.” 
It has a baritone mellowness 
that not even a saxaphone can 
surpass, and while extremely 
soft and pleasing to the ear, it 
carries fully as far as the rasp¬ 
ing screech of the older type. 


Group Insurance payments 
totalling $27,480.15 were made 
to employes of the Frisco Lines, 
or their beneficiaries, during 
the month of August, last. 


‘Railroad Championship Meet 

Representatives of twelve 
railroad and electric lines to 
the number of 600, participated 
in the "Railroad World Cham¬ 
pionship Athletic Meet,” spon¬ 
sored by the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition and held at Phila¬ 
delphia on September 24-26. 
These included the Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Southern Pacific, Union 
Pacific, Long Island, Baltimore 
& Ohio, Interborough Rapid 
Transit, Reading, Pittsburg 
Railways, Canadian National, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Le¬ 
high Valley and the Southern. 
Pennsylvania runners won the 
track meet, scoring 184 points, 
and the Baltimore & Ohio won 
the baseball championship by 
defeating the Pennsylvania gen¬ 
eral-office team. At a banquet 
tendered the contestants on the 
evening of Septembr 25, speak¬ 
ers expressed the hope that this 
would be the first of a series 
of annual Inter-railroad meets. 


cXCade World's Record Run 

George H. Flewellen, a loco¬ 
motive inspector of the great 
Western Railway of England, 
just retired after forty-eight 
years of service, mostly as a 
locomotive runner, is credited 
with having run the " City of 
Truro," when that G. W. R. 
locomotive accomplished " the 
world's highest authenticated 
speed,” 102.3 m. p. h., on a 
down grade. The run was made 
with the Ocean Mail, in May, 
1904. Mr. Flewellen once ran 
engine No. 3066 a distance of 
118.6 miles, from Preston to 
London, In 99 minutes, 46 sec¬ 
onds, incidentally covering 81.76 
miles at 91.8 miles an hour.— 
Railway Age. 


Rivalling the famous " Blue 
Train,” with its handsome pan¬ 
eled deoorations, so prominent 
at Deauville, France, and the 
Riviera, is a new Trans-Alpine 
train of spotless white that has 
been put in service between 
France and the Alpine country. 


In Czecho-Slovakia the peas¬ 
ants have nicknamed a new de¬ 
sign of locomotives on the Na¬ 
tional railways, “ Bobbed 
Heads.” the smokestacks being 
much lower than those previous¬ 
ly in use. 
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XjO a Worker 

ffl» VIRGINIA JACKSON SAFFORD 

O H, WORKER, going forth today 

To do your bit and earn your pay. 
Amid machinery's hum and whine 
Or down into the darksome mine; 

Where city's buildings reach up high; 

Or farm lands roll beneath the sky — 
What think you of your job today 
Are you just working for the pay. 

Or do you throb with the joy of it, 

And feel how worth-while is your bit, 

And that the work you do is part 

Of all the world's greatest throbbing heart? 

That job of yours, if its well done. 

Oh friend, is part of vict’ry won 
Over the things that should not be. 

And reaches to Eternity. 






